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LOSS OF HER MAJESTY’S STEAMER 
BIRKENHEAD. 


As Feb. 26 will be the sixty-ninth anni- 
versary of the wreck of the Birkenhead, the 
subjoined official report, taken from The 
Colonist, dated at Graham’s Town, Mar. 20, 
1852, will furnish fresh particulars of that 
disaster, and refresh the memory as to the 
regiments which suffered loss thereby, and 
the names of their officers. After striking 
the ground, she filled and went down in 
twenty minutes. 
Simon’s Bay, Ist March, 1852. 


Sir, 
It is with the feelings of the deepest regret that 
| have to announce to you the loss of Her Majesty’s 
Steamer ‘‘ Birkenhead,” which took place on a rock 
about 2} or 3 miles off Point Danger, at 2 a.m., 26th 
February. 


The sea was smooth at the time, and the vessel 
was steaming at the rate of 8} knots an hour. She 
struck the rock, and it penetrated through her 
bottum, just aft the foremast. The rush of water 
was so great that thereisno doubt that most of the 
men in the Jower troop deck were drowned in their 
hammocks. The rest of the men and all the officers 
appeared on deck, when Major Seton called all the 
officers about him, and impressed on them the 
necessity of preserving order and silence amongst 
the men. Hedirected me to take, and have executed, 
whatever orders the Commander might give me. 60 
men were immediately put on to the chain pumps 
on the lower after deck, and told off in three reliefs. 
60 men were put on the tackles of the paddle-box 
boats ; and the remainder of the men were brought 
on to the poop, so as to ease the forepart of the ship. 
She was at this time rolling heavily. The Com- 
mander ordered the horses [about 26} to be pitched 
out of the port gang way, and the cutter to be got 
ready for the women and children, who had all been 
collected under the poop awning. As soon as the 
horses were got over the side, the women and 
children were passed into the cutter, and under 
charge of Mr. Richards, Master's Assistant, the boat 
then stood off about 150 yards. Just after they got 
out of the ship the entire bow broke off at the fore- 
mast, the bow-sprit going up in the air towards the 
fore-top mast, and the funnel went over the side, 
carrying away the starboard paddle-box and boat. 
The other paddle-box boat capsized when being 
lowered. The large boat in the centre of the ship 
could not be got at. 

It was about 12 or 15 minutes after she struck 
that the bow broke off. The men then all went up 
on the poop, and in about 5 minutes more the 
vessel broke in two, crosswise, just abaft the 
engine room, and the stern part immediately filled 
and went down. A few men jumped off just before 
she did so, but the greater number remained to the 
last, and so did every officer belonging to the 
troops. All the men I put on the tackles, I fear, 
were crushed when the funnel fell; and the men 
and officers below at the pumps could not, I think, 
have reached the deck before the vessel broke up 
and went down. 

The survivors clung, some to the rigging of the 
mainmast, part of which was out of the water: 
and the others got hold of floting pieces of wood. 
I think there must have been about 200 on the drift- 
wood. I was ona large piece along with 5 others 
and we picked up 9 or 10 more. 

The swell carried the wood in the direction of 
Point Danger. As soon as it got to the weeds and 
breakers. finding that it would not support all that 
were on it, I jumped off and swam on shore: and 
when the others, and also those that were on the 
other pieces of wood, reached the shore, we pro- 
ceeded into the country, to try to find a habitation 
of any sort, where we could obtain shelter. Many 
of the men were naked and almost without shoes. 
Owing to the country covered with thick thorny 
bushes, our progress was slow, but after walking 
till about 3 p.m., having reached land about 12, 
we came to where a wagon was out-spanned 
and the driver of it directed us to a small bay, 
where there is a hut of a fisherman. The bay is 
called Stanford’s Cove. 

We arrived there about sunset, and as the men 
had nothing to eat, 1 went on to a farm-house, 
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about 8 or 9 miles from the Cove, and sent back 
provisions for that day. The next morning I sent 
another day's provisions, an] the men were removed 
up to a farm of Capt. Smales’ about 12 or 14 miles 
up the country. Lt. Girardot, of the 43rd and 
Cornet Bond, of the 12th Lancers, accompanied 
this party, which amounted to 68 men, includin 
18 sailors. I then went down to the coast, an 
during Friday, Saturday and Sunday, | examined 
tne rocks for more than 20 miles, in the hope of 
finding some men might have drifted in. I fortu- 
nately fell in with the crew of a whale-boat that is 
employed sealing on Dyer’s Island. I got them to 
take the boat outside the sea-weed, whilst I went 
along the shore. The sea-weed on the coast is. very 
chick, and of immense length, so that it could have 
caught some of tbe drift wood. Happily, the boat 
picked up two men, and I also found two. Al- 
though they wereall much exhausted, two of them 
having been in the water 38 hours, they were all 
right next day, except a few bruises. It was 
-86 hours, on Sunday afternoon when I left the 
coast, since the wreck had taken place; and as I 
had carefully examined every part of the rocks, 
and also sent the whale boat over to Dyer’s Island, 
I can safely assert that when I left there was not a 
living soul on the coast of those that had been on 
board the ill-fated Birkenhead. 

On Saturday I met Mr. Mackay the Civil 
Commissioner of Caledon, and also Field Cornet 
Villiers. The former told me that he had ordered 


the men who had been at Capt. Smales’, to be | J] 


clothed by him, he having a store at his farm. 
40 soldiers received clothing there. Mr. Mackay, 
the field cornet, and myself, accompanied by 
a party of men brought down by Mr. Villiers, 
went along the coast, as far as the point that runs 
out to Dyer’s Island, and ail the bodies that were 
met with were interred. There were not many, 
however, and I regret to say it could easily be 
accounted for. Five of the horses got to shore, 
and were caught and brought to me. One belonged 
to myself, one to Mr. Bond, of the 12th Lancers, 
and the other three to Major Seaton of the 74th, 
Dr. Laing, and Lt. Booth of the 73rd. I handed 
the horses over to Mr. Mackay, and he is to send 
them on to me here, so that they may be sold, and 
that I may account for the proceeds. 

On the 28th of February, Her Majesty’s shi 
Rhadamanthus was seen off Sandford’s Cove; so 
went down there, and found Capt. Bunce, the 
Commander of the Castor frigate, had landed, and 
gone up to Captain Smales, to order the men down 
to the Cove, so as to embark in the steamer to be 
conveyed to Simon’s Bay. On Sunday, when I was 
down on the Coast, the field-cornet told me that 
at a part where he and his men had been. a few 
bodies were washed up and buried; also a few 
boxes, which were broken in pieces, and the 
contents strewed about the rocks. I then ceased 
to hope that any more were living, and came down 
to the Cove to join the other men. We arrived 
there at about 6 p.m. 

The order and regularity that prevailed on 
board, from the time the ship struck till she 
totally disappeared, far exceeded anything that I 
thought could be effected by the best discipline ; 
and it is the more to be wondered at, seeing that 
most of the soldiers were but a short time in the 


service. Everyone did as he was directed, and 


there was not a cry among them, until the vesseR 
made her final plunge. could not name an 
individual officer who did more than another. A 
received their orders and had them carried out, as 
if the men were embarking instead of going to the- 
bottom ; there was only this difference, that I never 
saw any embarkation conducted with so little noise- 
or confusion. 

I enclose a list of those embarked, distinguishing: 
those saved. I think it is correct, except one man 
of the 91st, whose name I cannot find out. The 
only means I had of ascertaining the names of the- 
men of the different drafts, was by getting them 
from their comrades, who aresaved. You will see 
5 the list enclosed, that the loss amounts to 9 
officers and 349 men, besides those of the crew; 
the total number embarked being 15 officers, and 
476 men (one officer and 18 men were disembarked: 
in Simon’s Bay). 

I am happy to say that all the women and chil- 
dren (7 women and 13 children] were put safely on 
board a schooner, that was about 7 miles off when. 
the steamer was wrecked. This vessel returned to: 
the wreck at about 3 p.m., and took off 40 or 50 men 
that were clinging to the rigging, and then pro- 
ceeded to Simon’s Bay. One of the ship’s boats,. 
with the assistant surgeon of the vessel and eight 
men, went off and landed about 15 miles from the- 
wreck. Had the boat remained about the wreck, 
or returned after landing the assistant surgeon on 
Danger Point, about which there was no difficulty, 
am quite confident that nearly every man of the 
200 on the drift wood might have been — up 
here and there among the weeds, and landed as 
soon as eight or nine were got into the boat.* 
Where most of the drift wood stuek in the 
weeds, the distance to the shore was not more- 
than 400 yards; and as by taking a somewhat 
serpentine course, I managed to swim in, with- 
out getting foul of the rock, or being tumbled 
over by a breaker, there is no doubt tho beat might 
have done so also. 

One fact I cannot omit mentioning. When the 
vessel was just about going down the Commander 
called out, ‘‘ All those that can swim, jump over- 
board, and make for the boats.” Lieut.Giradot and: 
myself were standing on the stern part of the poop. 
We begged the men not to do as the Commander 
said, as the boat with the women must be swamped.. 
Not more than three made the attempt. 


On Sunday evening, at 6 p.m., all the men 
at Captain Smales’, and the four I had myself on: 
the coast were embarked in boats and taken 
on board the Rhadamanthus, and we arrived in 
Simon’s Bay at 3 a.m. on Monday Ist March.. 
18 of the men are bruized and burnt by the sun, 
and the Commodore has ordered them into the 
Naval Hospital. The rest are all right; and 70 


* In justice to Ass‘-Surgeon Culhane it ought to- 
be stated that there is a letter from him in which 
he denies having left the wreck in the gig. On the 
contrary he was the last to leave the ship, and at 
length succeeded in swimming to the boats, which 
were then a mile from the wreck. That 24 hrs 
later they landed at Port D’Urban at least 30 
miles from the wreck—later rode 100 miles through 
strange country to Cape Town, and then proceed 
to Simon’s Bay to report the disaster. 
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(‘Englische Studien,’ xv. (1891), pp. 348-9) 
accepts Beaumont’s authorship of ‘The 
Triumph of Love,’ but gives the Induction 
and ‘The Triumph of Honour’ to Field. 
Prof. Gayley (‘Francis Beaumont,’ p. 303) 
further assigns to Field three scenes (i., ii. 
and vi.) of ‘The Triumph of Love.’ I go 
further still, claiming for Field the whole of 
both ‘ Triumphs,” as well as the Induction. 
If the two authors collaborated in the same 
piece, I should have little feith in the ability 
of any critic to distinguish them by the 
characteristics of their verse, and as I find 
in every scene of ‘The Triumph of Love’ 
suggestions of Field’s vocabulary and 
imagery, I see no reason for assuming that 
Beaumont had any share at all in the ‘ Four 
Plays in One.”? Moreover there is, as will 
be seen, strong presumptive evidence that 
they belong to a considerably later date 
than is usually assigned to them, and it is 
more than probable that they were not 
written until after Beaumont’s death. 

If a critic with a knowledge of Beaumont’s 
characteristics as intimate as Prof. Gayley’s 
cannot find Beaumont’s hand in the Induc- 
tion or ‘The Triumph of Honour,’ one may 
rest satisfied that there are substantial 
grounds for rejecting his authorship. But 
the reason given by Prof. Gayley (Op. cit., 
p. 302) for attributing them to Field can 
hardly be called satisfactory. After remark- 
ing that they are full of polysyllabic Latin- 
isms such as Field uses, he adds :— 

“Beaumont never uses: ‘to’ participate 
affairs,’ ‘torturous engine,’ &c., and they are 
marked by simpler Fieldian expressions, ‘ wale,’ 
; gyv’d,’ * blown man,’ ‘ miskill,’ ‘ vane,’ ‘ lubbers,’ 

urned,’ and a score of others not found in 
Beaumont’s}undoubted writings.” 

It is true that not one of these words or 

expressions is used by Beaumont. But the 
first two, though they occur in Field’s ‘A 
W oman is &@ Weathercock,’ do not occur in 
either of the two ‘‘ Triumphs,’ while the 
cther words (with the sole exception of 
“vane,” which is significant) occur in the 
‘Triumphs’ but not in any of Field’s 
undoubted writings, and to call them 
“Fieldian expressions ’’ is merely to beg the 
question. On the other hand “basilisk,” 
noted by Prof. Gayley as one of the few 
words slightly suggestive of Beaumont, is 
equally characteristic of Field, who has it 
twice in ‘A Woman is a Weathercock ’ and 
once in ‘Amends for Ladies.’ 

What led me to the conclusion that ‘The 
Triumph of Honour ’ and ‘The Triumph of 
Love’ had been wrongly attributed to 
Beaumont was the discovery that they were 


written by the author of Acts 111. and 1V. 
of ‘The Queen of Corinth,’ in which Beau- 
mont’s collaboration has never been alleged: 
and is, indeed, all but impossible, since 
Act III. contains an allusion to Coryat’s- 
‘Greeting,’ not published until 1616, the- 
yeer of Beaumont’s death. The two- 
“Triumphs ” are so closely related to these: 
two acts of ‘The Queen of Corinth’ that. 
I propose first to show that they are by the 
same hand, and afterwards to identify that 
hand as Field’s. , 
In se. ii. of ‘The Triumph of Honour,’ 
Martius, the Roman general, makes ad- 
vances to Dorigen, the chaste wife of the- 
Duke of Athens, and she reproaches him 
for his violation of ‘‘ friendship, hospitality, - 
and all the bonds of sacred piety ” in an 
eloquent speech that contains these lines :— 
When men shall read the records of thy valour,- 
Thy hitherto-brave virtue, and approach 
(Highly content yet) to this foul assault 
Included in this leaf, this ominous leaf, 
They shall throw down the book, and read no- 


more 
Though the best deeds ensue. . 

In Act IV. se. ii. of ‘ The Queen of Corinth, 
Euphanes, the Queen’s favourite, says to 
the Corinthian generel Leonides :— 

....When posterity 
Shall read your volumes fill’d with virtuous acts,- 
And shall arrive at this black bloody leaf, 
Deciphering any noble deed of yours 
Shall be quite lost, for men will read no more. 

There are only two pcssible explanations: 
of the resemblance between these passages ; 
either both were written by the same man: 
or one is @ deliberate imitation of the other.. 
Any doubt as to the correct inference to be: 
drawn will soon be dispelled if the two 
“Triumphs ” and the acts of ‘The Queen 
of Corinth ’ referred. to are compared more: 
closely. 

To begin with the Induction, the Queen 
of Portugal in her first speech thus acddresses- 
the king :— 

Majestic ocean, that with plenty feeds 

Me, thy poor tributary rivulet : 

Curs’d be my birth-hour, and my ending day, 
When back your love-floods I forget to pay. 

In Act III. se. ii. of ‘The Queen of Corinth * 
Euphanes says to his mistress :— 

I came to tender you the man you have made, 
And, like a thankful stream, to retribute 

All you, my ocean, have enrich’d me with. 

In ‘The Triumph of Honour” note first 
that the alliteration “arts and arms,” im 
se. i. (third speech of Martius) :— 

This Athens nurseth arts as well as arms. 
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is found again in ‘The Queen of Corinth,’ 
G11. i. -— 
“Five fair descents I can decline myself 
From fathers worthy both in arts and arms. 
-and with the couplet that concludes one of 
ornelius’s speeches in the latter half of the 
scene :— 
- Yet when dogs bark, or when the asses bray, 
-The lion laughs; not roars, but goes his way. 
compare the observation of Crates in ‘The 
Queen of Corinth,’ ITT. i. :— 

....the lion should not 
“Tremble to hear the bellowing of the bull. 

In se. ii, there is the speech of Dorigen 

containing the striking parallel with that 
of Euphanes in IV. ii. of ‘The Queen of 
‘Corinth ’ already noted. 

' In se. iii. Dorigen uses the word “ ante- 
date in the sense of “anticipate :— 

Yet why kneel I 

For pardon, having been but over-diligent 

Like an obedient servant, antedating 

“My lords command ? 
ee also Euphanes in ‘The Queen of Corinth, 

You need not thank me, Conon, in your love 
* You antedated what I can do for you. 

~The word is not used by Beaumont. 

In ‘The Triumph of Love,’ just before 
Gerrard’s entry in sc. ii., Benvoglio says to 
, Ferdinand :— 

“Thy person and thy virtues in one scale 
‘Shall poise hers, with her beauty and her wealth 
-compare, in IV. iii, of ‘The Queen of 


Corinth :— 
.+.-When in the scales, 
‘Nature and fond affection weigh together, 
One poises like a feather. 

A little later on in se. ii: we have the rare 
-adjective “ antipathous :— 

...-doth thy friendship play 

In this antipathous extreme with mine 
‘Lest gladness suffocate me ? 
‘which appears again in ‘The Queen of 


-Corinth,’ IIE. ii. :— 
She extends her hand 
As if she saw something antipathous 
Unto her virtuous life 
vand in the last scene there is the almost 
-equally uncommon adverb “ jocundly :— 
Oh Violante ! 
Might my life only satisfy the law, 
= How jocundly my soul would enter Heaven ! 
-also found in ‘The Queen of Corinth,’ 


III. ii. :-— 
-...cast ope the casements wide 
~That we may jocundly behold tke sun. 

Here is enough evidence to prove that 
-these two ‘“ Triumphs” and III. 
:and IV. of ‘The Queen of Corinth ’ are from 
‘the same hand. And it is clear also that 
tthey must have been composed much about 


the same time,—probably in the same year, 
Apart from the parallels I have noted, they 
are so exactly alike in style and metre, and 
so much more intimately connected with, 
one another than with any play to which 
Field’s name is attached, that it is impossible 
to arrive at any other conclusion than that 
they were written practically contempo- 
raneously. If ‘The Queen of Corinth’ 
cannot be dated before 1617, it is to that 
year, or one very close to it, that the “* Four 
Plays in One ”’ belong. 

The direct clues to Field in ‘The Triumph 
of Honour’ and ‘The Triumph of Love,’ 
if not quite so plain as those connecting 
these plays with ‘The Queen of Corinth,’ 
are yet clear enough. 

To take first the vocabulary-test, of the 
words noted as characteristic of Field, we 
find the exclamations “pish ” and “hum ” 
and the word ‘‘transgress’” in the Induc- 
tion; “pish”’ occurs again in the second 
“Triumph ” and “hum ” thrice in the first 
and twice in the second. Either “ continent ” 
or “continence ” appears in all three cf Field’s 
acknowledged plays. The latter is to be met 
with in se. ii. of ‘The Triumph of Love ’:— 

....you have over-charged my breast 
With grace beyond my continence ; I shall burst. 
in @ context which suggests @ passage in 
‘A Woman is a Weathercock,’ I. i. :— 
....to conceal it [a secret} 


‘Will burst your breast; ’tis so delicious, 


And so much greater than the continent. 

‘‘Innocency (Field shows a marked 
preference for the quadrisvllabic form of 
the word) appears twice in ‘The Triumph of 
Love ’ (se. iv. and v.), ‘integrity once in 
each play, and ‘transgress ”’ twice in ‘The 
Triumph of Honour,’ and once in ‘The 
Triumph of Love.’ 

In se. ii. of ‘The Triumph of Honour ’ ap- 
pears the “vane” metaphor. See the 
second speech of Martius :— 

.. the wild rage of my blood 
Doth ocean-uke o’erflow the shallow shore 
Of my weak virtue ; my desire’s a vane 
That the least breath from her turns every way. 

It is not used by Beaumont, Fletcher or 
Massinger. One would expect it from the 
author of ‘A Woman is a Weathercock,’ 
who has it in ‘The Fatal Dowry,’ IT. ii. :— 

Virtue strengthen me ! 
Thy presence blows round my affection’s vane: 
You will undo me if you speak again. 
In the same scene of -‘The Triumph of 
Honour ’ Martius says te Dorigen :— 

thy words 

Do fall like rods upon me; but they have 
Such silken lines, and silver hooks, that I 
Am faster snar’d. 


| 
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Compare these lines from the song (‘A 
‘Dialogue between a Man and a Woman’) 
in ‘ The Fatal Dowry,’ IT. ii. :— 

Set “ Phoebus” set; a fairer sun doth rise 
From the bright radiance of my mistress’ eyes 
‘Than ever thou begatt’st : I dare not look ; 
Each hair a golden line, each word a hook, 

The more I strive, the more still I am took. 

In his last speech in se. iii. of ‘ The Triumph 
of Honour’ Sophocles thus apostrophizes 
the deity :— 

‘Thou that did’st order this congested heap 
When it was chaos, ’twixt thy spacious palms 
Forming it to this vast rotundity, 

Dissolve it now, shuffle the elements 

‘That no one proper by itself may stand. 

In III. i. of ‘The Fatal Dowry ’ Charalois 

says to Romont :— 

Had I just cause, 
‘Thou know’st T durst pursue such injury 
“Through fire, air, water, earth, nay were they all 
Shuffled again to chaos. 

In se. v. of ‘The Triumph of Love’ for 
the curious application of the adjective 
“‘female ” in the expression “female tears ”’ 
(Benvoglio’s last speech) :— 

‘Come, turn thy female tears into revenge. 
compare female hate’ in ‘Amends for 
Ladies,’ ITT. ii., where Lord Proudly, who 
suspects that his sister is in Ingen’s custody, 
exclaims 

; ....be she lost, 

The female hate shall spring betwixt our names 
Shall never die. 

Finally, in the last scene of ‘The Triumph 
of Love,’ Gerrard observes that 
....the law 
Is but the great man’s mule, he rides on it 
And tramples poorer men under his feet 
Which is much the same as what Strange 
Says of the law in ‘A Woman is a Weather- 
cock,’ IT. i, except that he compares it, not 
to a mule, but to an ass :— 

- Some say some men on the back of law 
and rule it like a patient ass. 


H. DuGpALEe SyKEs. 


-May ride 


Enfield. 
(To be continued.) 


_. HARBORNE OR Harpron Famity. (See 
38. iv. 471; 9 S. iii. 308, 372; iv. 89, 275.) 
-—The following references to printed books, 
containing references to members of this 
family, may prove useful to some reader or 
future reader. The name in its many 
variants appears to be derived from the 
‘place-name Harborne in the Midlands, and 
trom Hartburn on the Tees, for the northern 
‘ranches, 


British Record Society, Index Library 
vol. iv. pp. 3,20, 24, 97; vol. v., bundle H. 5 
No. 38; H. 14, No. 16; H. 21, No. 62; 
H. 23, No. 34; H. 37, No. 22 ; H. 38, No. 18; 
H. 48, No. 67a; H. 57, No. 57; H. 62, 
No. 30; H. 72, No. 57; H. 73, No. 13; 
H. 77, No. 53; H. 80, No. 35; H. 88, No. 49; 
H. 116, No. 180; H. 117, No. 14; H. 118, 
No. 141; H. 119, No. 149; H. 120, Nos. 1, 
68, 149; vol. vii. pp. 54, 533 ; vol. x. p. 252 (2), 
vol. xviii. p. 143; vol. xxxiii. p. 57. Pap, 
worth, pp. 304, 835. Burke’s ‘Gen. Armoury,’ 
p. 454. ‘Genealogists’ Guide,’ p. 377. 
Fairbairn’s ‘Crests, Biog. Dict. English 
Catholics,’ p. 121. Yorks Arch. Soc. Re; 
cords Papers Index Marriage Lic. x. 194 - 
xiv. 491, 492. Northumberland and Dur- 
ham Parish Reg. Soc. Middleton St. George, . 
Bishop Middleham. ‘Cal. State Papers 
Compounding,’ vol. i. pp. 89, 2080; vol. iv. 
pp. 92, 672, 2797, 2798. Directory N. and 
E. Yorks, 1823. Yorks Par. Reg. Soc. 
Marks by the Sea, Kirkleatham, Terrington. 
Grant-James, ‘The History of the Church 
of St. Germain Marske by the Sea. Harl. 
Soc. Pub., vols. i. 5, 12, 15, 46, and Grantees 
of Arms. ‘Cal. State Papers. Venice,’ 
1581-91, many references. ‘Domestic,’ 
1625-26, p. 345; 1547-80, p. 697 ; 1063-10, 
p. 479; 1640-1, p. 326. Gent.’s Mag., 
Ixxx. ii, 198; xxxvx. 609; lvi. 996; xlil. 
542; 44th and 45th Annual Report Dep. 
Keeper Pub. Rec., ‘State Papers, Letters 
and Papers Henry 8th,’ p. 867. Surtees 
Soe Pub., vol. ii. p. 77; vol. ii. p. 186; 
vol. xv. p. 77; vol. xxxviii. ii, p. 49; 
vol. xxi. pp. 184, 185, 186, 187, 188, 193, 
194, 195, 196; vol. xxii. pp. 56, 124, 130; 
Ix., xxx., Ixix., vol. exxv. (Bolden Boke); 
vol. xevii. pp. 47, 77, 120, 137, 239, 243 ; 
vol. iii. pp. 13, 15, 22, 25, 57, 66, 234-235. 
Surtees, ‘History of Durham.’ Victoria 
County History of Durham. Cal. Com. 
Adv. Pub. Money, Domestic, part 1, 1642-56, 
p. 167. Cotman, vol. ii. p. 46. ‘ Nat. Diet. 
Biog.,’ vol. xxiv. Marquis of Salisbury’s 
Coll. Hist. MSS., part 4, pp. 104, 61, 258; 
part 8, p. 185; part 9, p. 57; part 10, p. 214. 
Parish Reg. Soc. Pubs. Stratford-on-Avon, 
Monk Fryston, Yorks, Rowington (Warwick) 
Solihull. The Reg. of Richard de Kellawe ; 
Cath Ree Soe., vol. xii. p. 78; vol. xviii. 
pp. 79, 76. Washington Irving, ‘Life of 
George Washington.’ Lansdowne MSS. 
Index. Index Charters and Rolls British 
Museum. 

There are also many records in Read- 
marshall, co. Durham, Parish Reg., but 
this is not yet printed. 
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Any further information will be welcomed | 


by the writer, especially with reference to 
the Durham branch. 
DupLEY HARBRON. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


BENJAMIN CHOYCE SOWDEN (OR SOWDON), 
EMINENT Port.’’—In 1781 Ben- 
ja nin Williams edited a volume whose title 
runs :— 

“The Book of Psalms, as translated. para- 
eet. or imitated by some of the most eminent, 

ritish Poets; viz., Addison......Milton...... Sowden 
vbaeee Watts. Salisbury: MDCCLXXI. Price four 
shillings.’’ 

On p. 471 appears a version of Psalm exlvi. 
attributed to Sowden :— 

Indulgent Father! how divine! 
How bright thy Bounties are! 

What is known of this “eminent English 
poet,” and where did Williams find the 
version which he quotes? The name Sow- 
den does not appear in the ‘D.N.B.’ or in 
the ‘Cambridge History of English Litera- 
ture,’ or in Holland’s ‘ Psal nists of Britain ’ 
(1843), or in Julian’s ‘ Dictionary of Hymno- 
logy’ (1908). In the last (p. 932) it is 
stated that “‘ numerous versions of individual 
Psal ns are given in the ‘Index to Seasons 
and Subjects’ in this Dictionary; but no 
such Index is to be found. The British 
Museum Catalogue of Printed Books has 
entries of Sermons on various subjects under 
Sowden, Benjamin (1751, °59, ’60), and 
under Sowden, Benjamin Choyce (1780, 98); 
but these volumes include no Psalm versions. 
The two Sowdens turn out to be the same 
man, who is described as ‘“‘of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge.” 

Through the courtesy of the Master of 
Emmanuel, I am able to add that 

_* Benjamin Choyce Sowdon (it is pretty dis- 
tinctly o in the second syllable in W. Bennet’s list: of 
members of the College : Bennet was a Fellow in 8.’s 

. time and possibly his Tutor), or Sowden. was born at 
Rotterdam, and was admitted to the College as a 
Sizar on March 25, 1773. He intended to study for 
the B.D. degree under the Statutes of Elizabeth. 
He was apparently a ‘ten years man,’ ic., gener- 
ally a beneficed clergyman who came up for one 
term a year with a view to qualifying ultimately 


for a degree. They did not disappear till the- 
Statutes of 1882. Sowdon never graduated. Our- 
records are probably complete as regards names of 


-| members of the College, but are lamentably lacking 


in other details down to 1877. The above contains: 
all we have about Sowdon, and none of his works- 
are in the Cullege Library. The name seems to 
rare. 

Sowden’s credentials as an eminent Eng-- 
lish poet are still to seek. 
P. J. ANDERSON. 
University ‘Library, Aberdeen. 


Syriac MS.: Lire anp Passion OF OUR. 
Lorp.—Cen any reader give information 
about the existence and place of the follow-- 
ing manuscript which was mentioned in: 
Sotheby’s catalogue as for sale on May 21,. 
1838—but no price or buyer’s name is 
recorded ? The book belonged to Dr. Adam 
Clarke, F.S.A., M.R.I.A., &c., whose son,. 
the Rev. J. B. B. Clarke, Trin. Coll., Camb.,. 
and assistant curate of Frome, Somerset, 
1834, compiled a catalogue in which among: 
Persian, Syriac, Arabic, &c., volumes the 
MS. is thus described :— 

“The life & of our blessed Lord; in. 
Syriac; collected from the fuur evangelists: one 
of the old evangelistaria : it is a kind of Harmony 
of the gospels, giving our Lurd’s life in the words of: 
the evangelists.” 

The following is a note in the hand- 
writing of Mr. Edward Ives of Titchfield,. 
Hants :— 

“'Turkey, July 2nd, Sunday, 1758. At a pocr 
Christian town called Camalisk Gawerkoe, situated 
about six hours’ journey S. of Mosul, this MS. I 
bought of a Deacon then belonging to the old 
Christian Church there ; and the town he informed 
me was once the seat of a Chaldean Bishop.’’ 

The MS. is written in the ancient Estran-- 
gelian character, in a very bold hand. It 
was much damaged and in ruins, but has. 
been most beautifully inlaid in English 
paper and arranged by my father, and now 
forms one of the best preserved and most 
ancient Syriac MSS. extant, being probably 
upwards of 1,000 years old. It formerly 
belonged to Jacob Bryant. Very large: 
quarto, strongly extra bound by one of the 
first hands in stamped Russia, pp. 368. 

GEORGE HORNER. 

The Athenzum, Pall Mall. S.W.1. . 


AN ELIZABETH SHOE Horn : JANE AYRES.. 
—tThis shoeing horn is inscribed as follows :— 

**This is Jane Ayres shoeine Horne made by the 
hands of Robert Mindum 1595.’’ 

Can any reader by any chance give me any 
information regarding Jane Ayres? 

PrercivaAL D. Grirrirus, F.S.A.. 
Sandridgebury, St. Albans. 
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PRINCE RuPERT’s Fort, Harpour. 
—When Marlborough’s fleet attacked the 
harbour entrance September, 1690, it was 
engaged by a battery of eight guns, even- 
tually silenced by three landing-parties of 
resolute seamen. Lord Wolseley says these 
guns were at Prince Rupert’s Fort. Old 
maps show a fort of this name as late as 
1774. It is a matter for research as to why 
it was so-called. 

It may have been erected by Prince 
Rupert’s men circa 1649, or, merely named 
after him in consequence of his naval 
successes against the Dutch, 1666/7. Some 
attribute the building to Lord Mountjoy. 
Both this and a Prince Rupert’s Tower at 
Kinsale appear to have been contemporary, 
and to have been close to the water’s edge 
at the entrance of their respective harbours. 

Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ supply 
additicnal information regarding Prince 
Rupert’s Fort in Cork Harbour, or indicate 


any picture or plan previous to 1774 ? 
R. C. L. H. 


Ricuarp IIJ.—Is there any reccrd of the 
natural children of King Richard III., and 
of their descendants ? MEDINEws. 


ORIGINAL PoRTRAITS OF JoHN Howarp, 
THE PHILANTHROPIST.—According to his own 
declaration, John Howard would never 
allow his portrait to be taken. He was 
much annoyed by some who followed him 
in the streets of London for this purpose, 
but generally managed to escape them. 

The best and most authentic portrait is 
that by Thomas Holloway, an artist of some 
note, and an intimate friend of Howard. 
He was much in his company. This was 
done in India ink, and is the basis of many 
of Howard's likenesses. It was engraved for 
Brown’s ‘ Life of Howard.’ It is admirably 
executed. This is now in my possession. 

There is a “pencil sketch,’ a mere out- 
line, taken by stealth whilst in» church. 
It was originally owned by Mr. Palmer, 
M.P. for Reading. 

Two plaster casts of Howard’s face were 
taken after his death by order of Prince 
Potemkin, who retained one, and gave the 
other to Thomasson, Howard’s servant, 
when it was purchased by Mr. Whitbread. 

The Gentleman's Magazine for 1790 speaks 
of @ portrait of Howard from an original 
sketch “taken by stealth in church.” 
Whether it is the one above referred to is 
& question. 

’ TI have also in my possession a beautiful 
pastel, full length, size 21 by 28 in., oval, 


representing Howard sitting at a table, 
holding a paper, marked “Howard on 
Prisons,” but the features are much younger 
than in other portraits : the artist, unknown. 

There was a print engraved by Edmund 
Scott, published in London, Sept. 22, 1789, 
about four months before Howard’s death. 
It purports to be from an “ original picture ”” 
by Mather Brown, an American artist, born 
Oct. 7, 1761; died in May, 1831. There 
were two of these paintings: one in the 
National Portrait Gallery, the other in 
Howard’s house at Cardington. I have 
this print in my possession. 4 

If from an “original picture,’ does this 
mean that Howard receded from his deter- 
mination not to sit for his likeness, and 
finally yielded? Or, did the artist paint 
him from memory, whenever he may have 
seen him? The size of the print is 17 by 
14 in. It is doubtless a good likeness, and 
indicates the character of the subject. ‘ 

At whose request was this portrait 
painted? Is it really an “original” ? 
Who knows anything of its history ? Who 
was the first owner ? 

I shall be glad to know of any other 
portraits of John Howard. 

Howarp Epwarps. 
2026 Mount Vernon Street, Philadelphia, U.S.A. 


Epwarp Snapre.—Who was Edward 
Snape, whose portrait was painted by 
Whitty and engraved by Godby ? Was he 
of the famous family of veterinary surgeons 
to the King? I understand that the last 
in direct descent of that line was a clergyman 
and not a ‘“vet.”” Edward Snape’s portrait 
was published in May 1, 1791. 

D. A. H. Moses. 

78 Kennington Park Road. 

[Our Correspondent will find lives of James 
Newton and John Pordage, about whom he also 
enquires, in the ‘ D.N.B.’} 

“H. K.,” MemsBer ror Martpon.—In a 
poem by an anonymous writer, entitled 
‘Oppression,’ and published in London, 
1765, the phrase “ Portsmouth Yankey”’ 
appears. 

This is said to be the first appearance of 
the word ‘“ yankee,” and it is applied to a 
member of the House of Commons of the 
period, who was a native of Portsmouth, 
N.H., had removed to England, entered 
Parliament and was a supporter of the 
Stamp Act. He is referred to as “H. K.” 

Can any one identify him? He was 


apparently member for Maldon. 


PD oR DOCK, 
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THE Mawvyeguin OR DRESSMAKER’S DOLL. 
—I am anxious to trace eighteenth-cen- 
tury references to the mannequin or dress- 
maker’s doll. Rose Bertin, the leading 
French modiste of the seventeen-eighties 
(and, I think, other dressmakers), was accus- 
tomed to communicate the newest Paris 
fashions to the capitals of Europe by sending 
to them an elaborately dressed doll. Emile 
Langlade, in his ‘ Life of Rose Bertin,’ refers 
to the practice, which is also touched on in 
the first number of the Cabinet des Modes 
(Nov. 15, 1785), where the method of the 
fashion -plate— Planche taille douce 
enluminée—is commended as far better. 
Certainly by the end of the century the 
fashion-plate, both in France and England, 
had reached so high a level of artistic ex- 
cellence as entirely to supersede the dressed 
doll. But I should like to trace eerlier 
references to the mannequin and to discover 
if any actual specimens remain in museums 
or private hands. Some of the dolls in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum may possibly 
be mannequins, but I know of no authentic 
, evidence to this effect. 
Norau RICHARDSON. 
Red House, Wilton, Salisbury. 


TAVERN Sicns.—What is the derivation 
of the following tavern signs which I have 
lately seen on public-houses in London. 
None of them is given in Larwood and 
Hotten’s ‘History of Sign Boards ? ’— 

Old Blade Bone, Bethnal Green Road. 

Sun in the Sands, Old Dover Road, 
Blackheath. 

Flying Scud, Hackney Road. 

Rose of Denmark, Newington Causeway. 

Hares Foot, Mortimer Street. 

British Queen, Old Street, E. 

PHILIP GOssE. 

25 Argyll Road, Kensington, W.8. 


SHEFFIELD PLaTE: MATTHEW BOoULton. 
—aA presentation of Sheffield plate was 
recently made, and according to the report 
of an expert the two candelabra and four 
candlesticks were the work of Matthew 
Boulton at the Soho Works, Sheffield, about 
1815, and bore his mark of “the Sun in 
Splendour,” double struck. The pair of 
wine coolers also bore his mark and their 
date was about 1810. The famous Soho 
Works were of course and still are in Bir- 
mingham (not in Sheffield) ; Matthew Bolton 
was born and remained all his lifetime in 
Birmingham, where he died on Aug. 18, 
1809. Moreover, his mark was a horseshoe 


surmounted by a ball, according to Bertie 
Wyllie’s ‘ Sheffield Plate ’ (re-issued in 1913). 
IT have not seen the presentation plate myself 
and suspect that the ‘Sun in Splendour, 
double struck ” is probably the mark of the 
Soho Plate Co., also of Birmingham, namely 
two stars of eight points each; but I am 
open to conviction. Mr. Wyllie states that 
Boulton had moved from Sheffield. to 
Birmingham in 1764 and started silver 
plating in that town too. As a matter of 
fact the Soho Works were opened by him in 
1762. His biographers say nothing about his 
stay in Sheffield but tell us that his father 
with whom he served his apprenticeship had 
been a silver stamper and piercer at Bir-, 
mingham. L. L. K. 


Army Bapces.—I am anxious to know 
when the present badges of rank worn by 
officers and W.O.s and N.C.O.s of the army 
at the present time came in to use. 

What badges were worn before the 
present ones ? 

Are the chevrons on the uniform of the 
City Marshall relics of such badges ? 

Why do the metal stars worn by officers 
bear the motto Tria juncta in uno ? 

Is it correct to say that the title major- 
general is a shortened form of sergeant- 
major-general ? TERRIER. 


RANELAGH IN Paris.—I understand that 
these gardens were opened in 1774. Did 
they ever attain a fashionable reputation, 
and when were they closed? The location 
of Ranelagh Gardens is still indicated in the 
topography of the French capital by an 
avenue, @ rue, and a square, so named, in 
the Passy district. J. LANDFEAR LUCAS. 

101 Ficcadilly. 


Mrs. Susanna Gorpon.—I find among 
my family papers a ‘Copy Mr. Jeremy’s 
Opinion on Instructions to settle Bill by the 
Rev. Mr. Plees against Mr. Short and Wife,’ 
and wish to trace the relationships or 
associations of the various persons named 
therein ; also anything of interest relating to 
the matter itself. The opinion, given by 
“George Jeremy, Lincoln’s Inn, 21st Jan- 
uary, 1835,’’ commences as follows :— 

“Presuming that the Will of Mrs. Susanna 
Gordon was duly executed to pass real Estates 
as it appears to have been, I am of Opinion, that 
Mr. and Mrs. ‘Plees have the same grounds for 
proceeding in Equity as she had; but the case 
must, of course, be supported by evidence...- 
If such evidence be forthcoming I think Mr. and 
Mrs. Plees have good grounds. of proceeding. 
At all events, I should think that, under the 
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circumstances of the case the effect of filing a 
bill would be well worth the trial. And I have 
accordingly altered that originally drawn by 

’ me on behalf of Mrs. Susanna Gordon as Plaintiff 
and made Mr. and Mrs. Plees Plaintiffs in the 

. proposed Suit in ber stead. I have also intro- 

_dueed the Annuitants and Legatee under Mrs. 

‘Susanna Gordon’s Will as parties Defendants 
‘therein, because Miss Williams, being an Infant, 
she cannot disclaim, and must therefore be made 
.a Party, &c., &c.”’ 

' Other names occurring in the Opinions are 
those of Mrs. Williams, Mr. Barnes, and the 
aforesaid Mr. and Mrs. Short. 

The will of a Mrs. Susanna Gordon, of 
New Milman Street, St. Pancras, widow and 
relict of Alexander Gordon, late of Charter- 
house Square, was proved in 1834. Amongst 
those mentioned in it are her sons (Richard 
Osborne, John Rolfe, and George), a de- 
«ceased daughter (Mrs. Mary Ann Bickler), 
and two surviving daughters (,usanna Rolfe 
Gordon, and Mrs. Hannah Tr itie Rowett). 

It seems likely that the Rey Mr. (William 
Gordon) Plees’s mother was born a Gordon 
(? Janet). Any further information will be 
of interest. F. Gorpon Roe. 

Arts Club, 40 Dover Street, W. 


Firetpson Famity.—I should be much 
obliged for any information regarding the 
surname of Fieldson. The family came 
originally from the city of Lincoln, England. 

I have been told that it is a corruption of 
Fielding, Fieldsend, or one of the many 
variations of the name Field, all of which 
_ are found fairly frequently. 

R. L. Fretpson 
74 Hutchison Street, Montreal, Canada. 


Sm Simon Le Banc, Justice of the 
King’s Bench ; who died unmarried Apr. 15, 
1816, was the second son of Thomas Le 
Blane of Charterhouse Square, London. 
I should be glad to obtain the date of his 
birth, or baptism, and the maiden name of 
his mother, concerning whom the ‘Dict. 
‘Nat. Biog.’ (xxxii. 330) says nothing . 

G. F. R. B. 
“PERFIDE ALBION.”—In a quotation 
book I find the expression “ Perfide Angle- 
terre ” attributed to Bossuet, but who first 
called England “ Perfide Albion ” ? 
G. A. ANDERSON. 
Woldingham. 


Scottish EMIGRANTS AFTER CULLODEN.— 
I have a small illustration of a gold badge 
with Prince Charles Edward Stuart on it, 
and the paper from which it was taken says 
it formerly belonged to an old Scottish 
family, who migrated to Ireland soon after 


the battle of Culloden. Does any one know 

the name of that family ? and if there are any 

descendants living? (Mrs.) C. STEPHEN. 
Wootton Cottage, Lincoln. 


ANGLO-INDIAN Sones.—Can any one 
inform me who wrote the following songs, 
well known to all Anglo-Indians: ‘The 
Buffalo Battery,’ and ‘Wrap me up in my 
old stable jacket.’ I would also be obliged 
if some one could give me the words in full. 

H. E. Rupkin, Major. 

Brewery House, Wallingford, Berks. 


Replies. 
JOHN THORNTON OF COVENTRY, 
AND THE GREAT EAST WINDOW OF 
YORK MINSTER. 


(12 S. vii. 481; viii. 52.) 


Mr. Joun D. Le CouTeur’s thoughtful and 
considered criticism of my note on John 
‘Lhornton merits an equally careful reply, 
which I now give. 

1. In the absence of any direct evidence, 
Mr. Le CouTeur, in contending that John 
Thornton was more probably a practitioner 
in a school of glass-painting situated at 
Coventry than, as I suggested, at Notting- 
ham, is just as likely to be correct as I. 
The fact that there was a John Coventre 
working on the St. George’s Chapel windows 
in 1352-3, and a John Thornton of Coventry 
executing the great east window of York 
Minster in 1405-8, certainly points to the 
fact that there were, at any rate, one or 
more glass-painters there. But that Coven- 
try cannot have been of importance as @ 
school of design is shown by the fact that 
forty years after Thornton came to York, 
when we should naturally expect the 
Coventry school, if it existed at all, to 
have grown both in numbers and in skill, 
the order for the windows of the Beauchamp 
Chapel at Warwick, not many miles away, 
was not placed there but in Westminster. 
The reasons for preferring Nottingham as 
a@ more probable centre for a school of 
glass-painting in the Midlands are firstly, 
that window-making is not only an art but 
a manufacture, in which the raw material, 
lead and glass, is heavy stuff. When roads 
were few and bad, the chief method of 
transport for heavy goods was by water. 
Moreover, most of the glass had to be 
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imported from the Continent, hence the 
chief centres for glass-painting were situated 
on navigable rivers having an outlet on the 
east coast. This explains why fat orders 
. from Durham, which did not possess a 
navigable river, and from Cumberland and 
Lancashire, to reach which entailed a 
- voyage all round England, came to line the 
pockets of the York glass-painters on the 
banks of the Ouse. 
Rolls,’ ed. by Rev. Canon Fowler, Surtees 
Soc. ; and ‘Will of Sir John Petty, glass- 
painter of York, Test. Ebor.,’ Surtees Soc.) 
Nottingham had its ships sailing direct to 
the Continent, whence came not only glass, 
but new ideas ; and in dealing with Thornton 
it must not be overlooked that he was 
regarded by his contemporaries not only as 
an artist of outstanding merit, but also as 
an innovator, for he evidently displaced John 
Burgh, the glass-painter. The latter was 
doing work for the Minster in 13€9, and he 
was still being employed by the Dean and 
Chapter for repairs in 1419. (* York Min- 
ster Fabric Rolls,’ Surtees Soc.). But he 
must have been quite out of date in 1405 
when Thornton was brought to York, for 
at that moment what was wanted was not 
only glass of colours” such as is 
mentioned in the ‘Durham Account Rolls ’ 
of 1404, but new ideas also. Lastly, 
Nottingham seems to have been a centre 
for church furnishers. One of these, 
Nicholas Hill, did a thriving trade as a 
carver of statues and sent his wares as far 
as London. One consignment consisted of 
no fewer than fifty-eight heads of St. John 
the Baptist, some of them with canopies 
(‘Nottingham Records,’ iii. 18, 20, &c.). 
In 1367 the altar table or reredos of St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor, was made there, 
evidently because it was carved in alabaster. 
It was not, however, taken to Windsor by 
water but by road, requiring eighty horses 
and ten carts to move it.* 

2. Through hasty writing I have un- 
fortunately misquoted rather than (as Mr. 
Le CourTEvR courteously and kindly puts 
it) “mistaken the purport of ’’ a query on 
p- 20 of his ‘ Ancient Glass in Winchester,’ 
which is inexcusable and which I regret. 
As Mr. Lr CovutTeur shows, John Coventre 


_ _ * The Neville screen (still to be seen in Durham 

Cathedral) and the base of the shrine of St. Cuth- 
bert were done by a London carver and sent by 
water to Newcastle; the prior of the abbey under- 
took the cartage thence to Durham. ® Durham 
‘Account Rolls,” ed. by the Rev. Canon Fowler. 
Surtees Soc. iii., p. xxix. 


(Vide ‘Durham Acct. 


working at Westminster in 1352-3, and 
John Thornton of Coventry who was stilb 
alive in 1433 cannot have been one and the 
same person. 

3. The reasons for assuming that the 
windows of St. Stephen’s Chapel and of the: 
Chapter House and St. George’s Chapel at 
Windsor were rushed through are as follow : 
Until the year 1344 Edward ITI. had been 
building the Round Tower at Windsor 
which was (according to W. J. Loftie, 
‘Windsor Castle,’ p. 58) “built in haste,” 
though never finished, the work being 
evidently interrupted by the departure of 
the King and his army for the renewal of the 
French war in 1345 which culminated in 
the battle of Crécy. On his return work. 
was not resumed on the Round Tower; the 
king whilst away had evidently changed his. 
mind, and in the middle of the year 1348 
founded the Order of the Garter. In August 
of that year the Black Death appeared in 
England and rapidly spread and was at its. 
worst in the second half of 1349. ‘* Seeing 
that ’’ (as stated in a proclamation issued 
the same year), “‘a great part of the people 
and principally of labourers and servants is 
dead of the plague ’’ (Warburton, ‘ Edw. IIL.’ 
p- 142) all building was at a standstill. The 
newly formed order had therefore no place 
in which to meet. The king “seeing the 
necessity of masters and the scarcity of 
servants who will not work unless they 
receive exorbitant wages” (ibid.) had 
therefore not only to obtain labour by force 
but to pay wages in excess of his own 2nd 
Statute of Labourers (February, 1350-51). 
By these means (again to quote W. J. 
Loftie) ‘“‘the original chapel of St. George, 
like the Round Tower, was very rapidly and 
hastily erected ” (‘ Windsor Castle,’ p. 155), 
and, as Mr. Le CouTEur shows, in less than 
fifty years more men were impressed to 
repair it, so that it must quickly have 
fallen into a very dilapidated condition. 
For the decoration of the Chapel glass- 
painters and decorators likewise had to be 
impressed, and the power to do this required 
a writ empowering the holder to force whom 
he wished, which document generally con- 
tained a clause entitling him “to commit 
to prison all rebellious subjects therein to 
stay until they find security to serve faith- 
fully,” or some similar clause. Moreover; 
the word “impress ” (as a reference to the 
‘N.E.D.’ shows) always has the sense of 
compulsion and frequently of force ren- 
dered necessary through haste. Thus, 
Hamlet,—‘‘ Such impresse of Ship-wrights 
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whose sore Taske Do’s not diuide the Sunday 
from the weeke;” and the example which 
Mr. Le Covurgur gives of Henry V. 
forcibly impressing army surgeons when en 
appeal to the patriotism of the gilds had 
proved a feilure, supplies another instance. 
Such means are absolutely without parallel 
in the whcle history of window-making. 
Moreover, the St. Stephen’s Chapel accounts 
and those for the Chapter House and St. 
George’s Chapel at Windsor given in the 
late Sir Willian St. John Hope’s ‘ Windsor 
Castle’ prove that the time expended on 
the work was extraordinarily short. There 
were three separate and distinct series of 
windows. The first, those for St. Stephen’s 
Chapel, were done between June 20 and 
28, 1351, in approximately six 
months. The second for the Chapter House, 
Windsor, were begun early in March, 1352, 
and finished before Whitsunday which in 
1352 fell on May 27, that is in less than 
three months. The St. George’s windows 
were begun on June 11, 1352, and finished 
some time after Michaelmas, thus taking six 
months or so to do. As practically the same 
staff of artists was employed we may assume 
that the work was of the same quality 
throughout, and if we may judge from 
published drawings of fragments of the 


‘St. Stephen’s glass, the work wes of an 


elaborate character. Considering the primi- 
tive nethods of cutting glass and firing it 
then available, it is remarkable that the 
work could be done in the time. The items 
quoted by Mr. Lr Coureur from the 
accounts for 1353 are for making packing 
cases. The glass itself, however, according 
to Sir William St. John Hope had been 
finished for some time during which it was 
“kept there (i.e., at Westminster) until the 
following March when it wes sent to Windsor 
and set up in the chapel windows ” (* Wind- 
sor Castle,’ i. p. 143). 

4. My suggestion (made with all diffi- 
dence) that the east window of Great 
Malvern Priory representing the Passion of 
Our Lord might possibly be a later work of 
Thornton’s was founded upon the remark- 
able similarity in the details of this window 
to those in the St. William window at York, 
notably in the sleeves tight on the forearm 
with three buttons below, furred round the 
cuff and puffed above the elbow; in the 
chaplets of leaves with “owche ” in front 
worn by so:ne of the male figures, and in the 
thickness of the traced lines in shadow 


learned description over one hundred and 
fifty pages in length see the late Dr. James: 
Fowler’s paper, Yorks. Archwol. Journal, 
vol. iii.) The little figures in the canopy 
shafts are certainly characteristic of much 
of the work of the York school, but they are- 
by no meens universal and are only intro- 
duced where there was room for them. 
Thus of the hundred and five panels in the St. 
William window only the five panels of 
donors contain figures in the sheftings. 
These figures are also to be seen in work 
far removed from York, e.g., at Altenberg: 
in Germany. JOHN A. KNOWLES. 


TERCENTENARY HANDLIST OF 
NEWSPAPERS. 
(12 S. viii. 38, 91; see vii. 480.) 
OnE of Mr. AvstTIN’s criticisms 
of Mr. J. G. Muddiman’s ‘ Handlist “— 
the suggestion that that he “ might well 
have asked publicly for assistance in com- 
piling lists’”—appears to a feilow-student 
of the newspaper not quite sound. Had 
Mr. Muddiman taken this course he would,. 
surely —unless his colleborators had all 
been students already familiar with his: 
main sources of information, the British 
Museum collections—have been overwhelmed 
by a tremendous mass of data already under: 
his hand, the checking and collating and 
sifting of which would have made bis task. 
even more laborious than it has already 
been. The method he has adopted, of invit- 


ing collaboration after the publication of his. 
‘Handlist,’ is really the better one, as it 
avoids ‘any overlapping of research, and 
provides only for additions which actually’ 
do supply gaps in his consecutive summary 
of newspaper history. No student and lover’ 
of the old newspaper can be too grateful for 
that summary, or for the help and stimulus 
of all Mr. Muddiman’s work in this wide- 
field of research. 

The following list slightly supplements the 
‘Handlist.’ - I hope, later, further to supple- 
ment and annotate it—and particularly to- 
ante-date many provincial papers already 
included—by comparison witha large collec- 
tion in private hands, for. the moment 
inaccessible. : 

I am indebted to Mr. H. Tapley Soper for 
access to notes for an as yet unpublished. 
history of Trewman’s Exeter Flying Post. 


Part I.—Lonpon. 
1743. The British Intelligencer, or Universal 


parts such as under the eyelids and under 
the tip of the nose. (For a minute and 


Advertiser. No. 10, May 23. (Salisbury 
Museum.) 
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3803. Le Miroir de la Mode. Vol. i., Jan.-Dec. 
(Victoria and Albert Museum.) 


Parr 


1771 The Marlborough Journal. No. 2, April 5. 
1771—July 2, 1774. (Marlborough.) See 
paper by Mr. J. J. Slade in Wilts 
Archeological, &c., Magazine. xt. 

(1852. The Original Letters of Smith, Brown, Jones 
and Robinson. To the Inhabitants of 
salisbury and Wilton. No.1, June 12— 
No. 5, July 10. * 

41854. The Salisbury ‘Times and Wiltshire Mis- 
cellany. No. 1, Nov: 4. 

1877. The Wiltshire 1, Jan. 
in progress. vizes. See paper by 
Mr. J. J. Slade, us above. 


Notes. 
Page of Handlist. 
33. (1) The Present State of Europe. Vol. ii., 
No. 11, Nov. 1691. (Writer's collection.) 
33 (2) The Flying Post. No. 4428, Apr. 7-9, 1720. 
(Writer’s collection. ) 
50 (1) Evans’ and Ruff’s Farmers’ Journal. For 
Ruff read Ruffy. 
“217 (1) The Bristol Post-Boy, etc. No. 281, Mar. 
20, 1708; No. 287, Sept. 10, 1709; and 
No. 340, Aug. 26,1710. In the possession 
of Miss Georgina Taylor, of Bristol. 
(1) and 22412) Thesalisbury Journal. No. 58, 
July 6, 1730. T.ast number of first’ issue. 
In the possession of Messrs. Bennett 
Bros., Salisbury. 
The Salisbury Journal (re-issue). No.5l, 
Jan. 15. 1739 (Salisbury Public Library) 
to Dec. 1772. Continued as The Salis- 
bury and Winchester Journal, Dec. 
1772—in progress. See paper by Mrs. 
Herbert Richardson in Wilts, Archwo- 
logical, etc. Magazine, Vol. xli. 
224 (2) The Devizes and Wiltshire Gazette. This 
was originally Simpson’s Salisbury 
Gazette and Wilts, Hants, Dorset and 
Somerset Advertiser. No. 1, Jan. 4, 
1816-July 1819. Continued as The 
Devizes and Wiltshire Gazette. July 
1819-Nov. 11. 1909. See paper by Mr. 
J. J. Sladein Wéilts. Archvological, etc. 
Magazine, Vol. xl. 
225 (1) Trewman’s Exeter Flying Post. This was 
originally The Exeter Mercury or West- 
Country Advertiser. No.1, Sent. 2. 
1763—No. 97. Continued as The Exeter 
Evening Post or The West Country 
Advertiser, No. 98, July 11, 1765; 
and as The Exeter Evening Post or The 
Plymouth and Cornish Courant, No. 99, 
July 18, 1765—No. 210. Continued as 
The Exeter Evening Post or Plymouth 
and Cornish Advertiser. No 211, Sept. 
18, 1767—No. 292; and as Trewman’s 
Exeter Evening Post or Plymouth and 
Cornish Advertiser, No. 293, Apr. 28, 
1769—No 379. Continued as Trewman’s 
Exeter Flying Post or Plymouth and 
Cornish Advertiser. No. 380, Dec. 28, 
1770 (with various slight modifications of 
‘title, such as occasional dropping of 


«Trewman’s’ and final dropping of 


sub. titles) to Apr. 21, 1917, the last issue. 
(Very complete files in Exeter Public 
Library). 
240 (1) Trowbridge Advertiser. No.1, May 6, 1854. 
243 (2) Swindon Advertiser. No.1, Feb. 6, 1854. 


NorAH RICHARDSON, 


Part Il —Provincian. AppiTIoNs (BOLTON). 
1813. Bolton Herald. No. 1, May 1, date of cessa- 
tion unknown. 
1823. Bolton Express and Lancashire Advertiser. 
July 5, 1823 to June 26, 1827. 
Bolton Reflector. No. 1-19, July 12 to Nov. 


22, 1823. 
1830. Bolton Literary Journal. Vol. 1, 1830-1. 
1831. Working Man's Friend. No. 1-14, Feb. 1. 
1831. to April 14, 1832. 
1848. Bolton Band of Hope Messenger. 1848 to 1880. 
1849. Farnworth and Kersley Moral Reformer. 
No. 1. March, 1849. 
1851. Bolton Protestant Association. No. 1-12, 
51 


185 
Bolton Bee. No. 1-12, June, 1851 to May, 1852. 

1853. The Boltonian. No 1-3, 1853. 

1855. Bolton Monthly Advertiser. No. 1-26, May, 
1854 to June, 1856 

1858. Bolton Examiner. Dec. 30, 1858. Ceased 
publication in 1862. 

Chirps from the Robin. No. 1, Nov. 13, 1858. 

1859. Bolton Independent. Oct. 8. 1859 to Jan.21, 
1860. Continued as Bolton Guardian Jan. 
28, 1860 to Dec. 31, 1892. Incorporated 
with Bolton Journal May 27, 1893. In 
progress. 

1864. Rechabite Magazine. Jan. 1864. (Wasstill 
issued in 1886). i 

1871. Bolton Weekly Journal. Nov. 4. 1871, to 
May 20, 1893. Continued as Bolton Jour- 
nal and Guardian, May 27, 1893. In 
progress. 

1874. — pn Christian Church Record. No. 

1877. Journal Budget. Vol. 1, 1877. 

1881. Phonetic Reporter. Jan., 1881 to Dec. 1882. 

1884. es Standard. May 3, 1884, to Dee. 5, 


1885. Warbler and Football Reporter. Aug. 29 to 
Dec. 12, 1885. 

1887. The Brief. No. 1-12, 1887-9. 

1890. Bolton Co-operative Record. 1890. In pro- 


gress. 
Labour Light. 1890. Continued as The 


Leader. 

1894. Bolton’ Evening Echo. No. 1-64, June 4 to: 
Aug. 16, 1594. 

1896. Bolton Review. Vol. 1, 1896-7. Continued 
as The Lancashire Review. _ 

1899. Bolton District Congregationalist. In pro- 


gress. 
1905. Bolton Municipal Officer: 1905-1913. 
Bolton, Bury. Leigh, and District Deaf and 

Dumb Society Quarterly News. 1905 

1906. Guild of Help Magaz ne. 1906-1914. 

1907. Bolton Churchman. No. 1-12, Nov., 1907 to 
Nov. 1908. 

1908. Green Final. Sept., 1908, to Dec., 1917. 

1910. Supers. Vol. 1, 1910. In progress. 

1912. Popular Science Monthly. No. 1-11, Jan. to 
Nov., 1912. 


ows 


nd 
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CoeRBECTIONS. 

Page. Col, 

227 1 Voice of Truth. Commenced Clitheroe, 
Jan., 1830 Published at Bolton, Feb., 
1831, to Dec., 1833. 

227 1 Bolton Chronicle. Commenced Oct. 9, 

1824. Ceased publication, Dec. 22, 1917. 

Bolton Advertiser July, 1848 to July, 

Was known as Mackie’s Advertiser 

until August, 1854. 

235 2 British Temperance Advocate. 
menced Bolton, July, 1849. 

238 2 Winterburn’s Advertiser. Commenced 
January |, 1854. and ceased same year. 

23901 Bowtun' Luminary. 1852 to 862. 

253 2 Bolton Evening News. March 19, 1867. 
In progress. 

254 1 Farnworth Observer, 1860 to 1873. Con- 
tinued as Farnworth Weekly Journal 
and Observer, 1873.. In progress. 

..62 1 Bolton Daily Chronicle. © Commenced 
preg 8, 1868. Ceased publication Dee. 22, 


277 2 Football Field. Ceased ymublication 1915. 
“284 1 Bolton Express Full title. Bolton Express 
and County Etfective Advertiser. 
1 Bolton Star, No. 1 to 56 June 5d, 1891 
to June 25. 1892. 
311 2 Bolten Gazette. Ceased publication after 
a few numbers. 
2312. 3 Farnworth Chronicle. Ceased publication 
Dec., 1917 


to 


Com- 


. 314 2 Bolton Catholic Herald. No. 1 issued 


Index. Bolton Citizen. Index states page 320; 
should be page 322. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Royat BritisH Bank (12 8. viii. 130).— 
-was founded in 1849 and suspended pay- 
ment in September, 1856. The chief pro- 
jector and original Governor of the bank 


_ was John McGregor, M.P. for Glasgow, who 


lied soon efter the closing of the benk and 
so escaped prosecution. The directors (ex- 


_cept McGregor and enother who hed fled 


the country to evoid arrest) were tried for 
conspiracy to defraud end convicted in 
February, 1858, together with the menager, 
Hugh Innes Cameron. They were sentenced 
to various terms of imprisoninent. Among 
them were Humphry Brown, M.P. for 
“Tewkesbury, Richerd Hartley Kennedy, 
Alderman of London, end Henry Dunning 
Macleod, author of a work on the ‘ Theory 
cand Practice of Banking’ and of @ text-book 
of Politice] Economy, end also of », ‘ History 
of Banking in Great Britain.’ There is en 


‘article on Macleod in the second supple- 
ment of the ‘D.N.B.’ in which no reference 
is made to his connexion with the Royel 
British Bank. He was son-in-law of Came- 
ron. McGregor who wes a very strong Free 
“Trader (as were Brown and Macleod) hed 
been one of the first Permanent Secretaries 


of the Board of Trade and had much to do 
with the preparation of Sir Robert Peel’s 
measure for tke repeal of the Corn Laws. 
I believe he was the Pipkins’’ of Pip- 
kins’ Clan ” on which Disraeli poured ridicule 
in his speech on the second reading of the bill. 
A full account of the trial of the directors 
will be found in Monier Evan’s ‘Facts, 
Failures, and Frauds,’ pp. 268-390. 
ALFRED B. BEAVEN. 
Leamington. 


The Royal British Bank failed on Sept. 3, 
1856; some directors brought to trial, 
Feb. 27, 1858. See *‘ Annals of our Trials,’ 
by J. Irving, under these dates. 

. B.C. 


Sir Rospert Bett oF BEAuprRe (12 S. 
vi. 39 ; vii. 178, 414, 475).—I am grateful to 
Mr. BepwWELL for asking my authority for 
my statement regarding ‘“‘ Robert Bell of 
the Temple” in 12 8. vii. 414. As a result 
of further scrutiny of some papers I find 
that the records of the College of Arms and 
of the Temple do not quite tally with regard 
to the Robert Bell referred to. From the 
records in the former—which was the 
principal euthority for my statement—it 
appears that the arms ‘“Sa., on a chevron 
between three church bells ar. as many 
lion’s heads couped gu.’ were granted by 
natent in 1560 to “Robert Bell, of the 
Temple, London, son of William Bell of co. 
York.” These were not the arms borne by 
Sir Robert Bell of Beaupré, which were 
“Sa., a fesse erm. between three church 
bells ar.’ There were thus two Robert 
Bells of the Temple about that time. Mr. 
BEDWELL asserts that this was not the case, 
and I think the solution lies partly in the 
fact that ‘‘ Robert Bell, late of Lyons Inn, 
Gent.,”’ was admitted a member of the Inner 
Temple, on July 13, 1571. Lyon’s Inn was 
one of the Inns absorbed by the Inner 
Temple. Sir Robert Bell, Chief Baron of 
the Exchequer, was a member of the Middle 
Temple. But even now the question is not 
solved for in the patent of arms granted to 
Robert Bell in 1560 he is described as “of 
the Temple,’ whereas the Robert Bell, 
formerly of Lvon’s Inn, was not admitted 
to the Inner Temple until 1571. It would, 
appear, therefore, either that cne Robert 
Bell bas been lost sight of in the Temple 
records; or that Sir Robert Bell had two 
grants of arms. Doubtless the College of 
Arms could throw light on this point. I 
regret that I wrote “ Hertfordshire * where 
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I should have written ‘‘ Huntingdonshire ”’ 
as being the county in which Robert Bell of 
the Temple (and formerly of Lyon’s Inn) 
was settled. He lived at Leighton in that 
county, and inquiries in all the usual sources 
of information have failed to discover 
whether he had any issue, or, indeed, 
whether he was married. 
H. 


** SUCH AS MAKE NO Musick’”’ (12 8. viii.131). 
—It may be noted with interest that the 
above phrase, in. conjunction with the one 
immediately preceeding it in the original 
(“lean subjects ’’), is practically a para- 
phrase from Shakespeare’s much quoted 
description of Cassius in ‘ Julius Cesar ’ :— 
Let me have about me men that are fat ; 
Sleek-headed men, and such as sleep o’nights: 
Yond’ Cassius has a lean and hungry look ; 


Would he were fatter! but I fear him not: 
Yet if my name were liable to fear, 

I do not know the man I should avoid 

So soon as that spare Cassius. 


he loves no plays, 

As thou dost, Anthony; he hears no music: 
Act. L, scene ii., line 192, &c. 
BEATRICE Boyce. 


THe GREEN MAN, ASHBOURNE (12 S. 
viii. 29, 77, 113, 157).—It may be of interest to 
mention that The Ashbourne News of the 11th 
inst. has a long, illustrated description of 
the annual game of football as vleyed in 
the streets of the town on Shrove Tuesday. 

Cecit CLARKE. 

Junior Athenzeum Club. 

THE HONOURABLE MR. (12 S. viii. 110).— 
I append for what it is worth the explana- 
tion that I have heard given in Ceylon of 
the introduction of the * Mr.”’ into the title 
assigned to certain officials in the Crown and 
other Colonies. 

When the late King Edward VII. made 
his visit, as Prince of Wales, to Ceylon in 
1875, he was struck with the number of 
supposed sons of peers who were presented 
to him. He kept asking what noble family 
each respectively represented, and on being 
informed that the honorific merely in- 
dicated that they were members of the 
Executive or Legislative Council, gave 
instructions that in future their official 
designations were to include the title of 
“Mr.” so as to distinguish them from the 
sons of peers in whose titles it is not included. 

But I am inclined to think that this story 
has been invented to account for a change 
which has certainly been distinctly made in 


all official documents end publications, but 
of which the origin, having never’ been dis- 
closed, is not known to the generel public. 

I am confirmed in this view by the fact 
that originally, up to the thirties or forties: 
of last century, the full designation of every 
official who bore the title of Honourable was: 
“The Honourable Esquire (see the 
Gazettes and Almanacs of the period). 

Prenry Lewis, 


A WAKE GAME (12S. vii. 405 ; viii. 95).—As- 
a child in Dublin, I well remember playing 
‘Jenny Jones’ in Merrion Square. My 
recollection is that we played in a-ring with 
one child in the centre, but I think we alli 
sang together. 
We ’ve come to see Jenny Jones, Jenny Jones, 

Jenny Jones, 
We’ve come to see Jenny Jones, how is she to-day 
Oh, Jenny Jones is dying, is dying, is dying, 
Jenny Jones is dying, so what shall we wear 
Oh, red is for the soldiers, the soldiers, the soldiers, 
Red is for the soldiers, so that will not do ! 
Oh! blue is for the sailors, &e. 
Oh! black is for the devil. &c. 
Oh; white is for the angels, the angels, the angels,. 
W bite is for the angels, so what will just do! 
Cc. B. BE. 


Capt. Cook : Memortts (12 S. viii- 132). 
London can, I think, boast of only two, 
viz., the bronze statue by Brock erected 
near the Admiralty Arch in 1914; and a 
tablet commemorative of residence affixed 
by the London County Couneil in 1907 to 
88 Mile End Road. There is a bronze 
statue by Mr. John Tweed which the late 
Lord Beresford unveiled at Whitby in 1912,. 
a gift to the town by the Hon. Gervase- 
Beckett, M.P. There is a tablet in St. 
Andrew’s Church, Cambridge, with a long” 
inscription to the memory of the navigator 
and several cther members of his family. 
There is a monument to his memory at 


Great Ayton in Yorkshire, where he was: 


partly educated, erected in 1827 and re- 
stored in 1895. Another monument stands: 
on one of the small islands in Lord Temple’s 
gerdens at Stowe; and in the garden at 
Méréville, erected by La Borde is “Le 
tombeau de Cook,” with bas reliefs of 
savages, broken columns, and funerary urns.- 
There was a monument to Capt. Cook for 
many years at Manby Hall, midway between 
Brigg and Scunthorpe (Lincolnshire), but 
I believe it is now little more than a rum. 
Cook stayed there just prior to embarking” 


on his last voyage. Probably the finest and’ 
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most imposing memcrial is the bronze| not the same, as that in the ‘Legend of 
‘statue by Woolner in Hyde Park, Sydney, | Montrose,’ and neither of these agrees with 
unveiled by Sir Hercules Robinson when | the quotation in the ‘D.N.B. life of Wade. 


Governor of New South Wales. At Chalfont 
St. Giles, Bucks, Admiral Sir Hugh Palliser, 
a great friend of Cook's, erected a brick 
building with a pedestal in front of it “To 
Captain James Cook, the ablest and most 
renowned navigator this or any other 
country hath produced.” Lastly, there is 
an obelisk in Owhyhee, erected by Lorc 
Byron and the officers of the Blonde on the 
spot where Cook’s body was burned. It is 
a cross of oak ten feet in height with this 
inscription 
Sacred 
to the Memory of 

Captain James Cook, R.N.. 

who discovered these islands 

in the year of our Lord 1778. 

This humble monument is erected 
by his Countrymen 
in tke year of our Lord 1825. 


WILLOUGHBY Maycock. 


‘THe Horse Guarps 
(12 S. vil 232, 258; viii. 58),—The London 
Magazine, or Gentleman's Monthly Intelli- 
gencer, vol. xxili., February, 1754, published 
an engraving of ‘The New Buildings for the 
Horse Guards’ with the following paragraph 
on the opposite page :— 

“The apartments for the Horse Guards at the 
entrance of St James’s Park, over against the 
Banqueting House, Whitehall, having been lately 
rebuilt in an elegant and grand manner, we have 
thought fit to present cur readers with a per- 
spective VIEW of the same, as hereto annexed.” 


J. R. H. 


Scort’s ‘Lecenp oF Montrose’ (12 

vii, 129)—4. Mr. H. F. Morland Simpson 
in his edition (Cambridge, 1896) notes that 
Monro, pt. 1, p. 65, of his ‘ Expedition’ 
“commences his * Sixteenth Observation ’ with the 
words: ‘when cannous are rearing, and bullets 
flying, he that would have honour must not feare 
dying’, perhaps an accidental jingle, which caught 
Scott’s ear,’’ 
_ According to this Scott would have ad- 
justed the words to form the first two lines, 
which differ in chap. vi. and xii., and added 
the two others quoted in the latter chapter. 

5. In the edition by Mr. W. Keith Leask 
(1903) these lines are said to have been 
attributed on good authority to Capt. 
Grose. 

Whoever made them, there is much 
‘variety in their form, due presumably to 
oral transmission. The version which Scott 
gives in the ‘Highland Widow,’ chap. i., is 


Epwarp BENSLY. 


| Tar Sentry at Pompent (12 viii. 131). 
|—The story has somehow attached itself to 
i\the tomb of Marcus Cerrinius Restitutus, 
just outside the Porta Ercolanese. A. J. C. 
Hare gives it, with two mistakes in the 
| spelling of Cerrinius, on p. 212 of his ‘ Cities 
of Southern Italy and Sicily’ (1883), where 
| he speaks of 

‘*a vaulted niche, in which the fully-armed skeleton 
of a soldier was found. He was evidently on 
guard at the neighbouring gate, and, faithful to 
bis trust, only took shelter here from the burning 
shower, whilst his fellow citizens were escaping. 

But the greatest authority on Pompeii in 
his day, the late Prof. August Mau, who 
was responsible for the account of Pompeii 
in Baedeker’s ‘ Unter-Italien und Sizilien,’ 
declared, p. 148, 13th ed., that the legend, 
like so many stories about Pompeii, was an 
invention. 

The ill-informed are still called on at 
times to believe that the town was over- 
whel:ned by a stream of lava ! 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


In 1865 the late Sir Edward Poynter, 
afterwards P.R.A., exhibited in the R.A. 
a painting called ‘Faithful unto Death,’ 
which is now in the Walker Gallery at Liver- 
pool, representing a Roman soldier in full 
armour, awaiting his fate at his post, amid 
the dead and dying. Mare Monnier, ‘ Pom- 
et les Pompéiens’ (“Tour du Monde,’ 
| 1864) at pp. 415, 416, as reported by W. H. 
| Davenport Adams, ‘Pompeii and Hercu- 
laneum’ (1881), at pp. 268, 271, says :— 

under a mass of ruin, the excavators 
discovered an empty space. at whose bottom some 
bones were discernible. They immediately sum- 
moned M. Fiorelli to the spot, who conceived a 
felicitous idea. He caused some plaster, to be 
poured while liquid into the hole, and the same 
operation was renewed at other points where 
similar bones were thought to be visible. After- 
wards the crust of pumice-stone and hard ashes, 
which enveloped, as in a shroud, these objects, 
having been carefully removed, before the eye 
were revealed the skeletons of four human corpses. 
You may see them now in the Museum at Naples.* 
pic The fourth body is that of a man of gigantic 
stature. He has flung himself on his back to die 
bravely; his arms and legs are straight and im- 
movable. His clothes are very sharply detined, 
the tunic which once was new and brilliant, the 
sandals (so/eae) laced to the feet, with the iron 


* Note.—They are not now at Naples, but in the 


Museum at Pompeii—ZJ. B. W. 
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nails that fastened the wooden soles still plainly 
discernible. Un the bone of one finger he wears a 
ning of iron; his mouth is open, and some teeth 
are wanting; his nose and cheek-bones are boldly 
marked ; the eyes and hair have disappeared, but 
the mustache remains. There is a martial and 
resolute air in this fine corpse.’’ 


JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


CARDINAL DE Rowan Caasot (12 
viii. 110).—According to L. Lalanne’s ‘ Dic- 
tionnaire historique de la France’ (Paris, 
1872), p. 1574, he was born in 1788 (order of 
names I: F. A.), was chamberlain of the 
Frincess Pauline, then of Madame Murat, 
and finally of Napcleon, succeeded 1816 
his father as Duc de R.-C., and became a 
widower in 1815. Next a cavalry colonel, 
he took Hely Orders (1822), and became 
successively Archbishop of Auch and soon 
after of Besangon (both in 1828) and Car- 
dinal, 1830, dying in 1833. W. A. B. C. 

Grindelwald. 


There is a portrait of “L. F. A. le Duc 
de Rohan-Chabot, Prince de Léon, Arché- 
véque de Besangon et Cardinal” in the 
Cathedral House of the diocese. There is 
in existence a lithograph print of it (taken 
about the time of his death in 1833), and 
woodcuts appeared in some of the French 
illustrated periodicals of the period. 

The Cardinal-Duke, who was born at 
Paris, 1788, escaped as an infant with his 
parents to England at sthe beginning of 
the French Revolution. His ancestors in- 
cluded the famous Admiral de Chabot 
(Seigneur de Brion), who, according to Pére 
Mathieu de Goussencourt in his ‘ Histoire 
Célestine’ (unpublished Ms. in the Bibl. 
de l’Arsenal, No. 42 H.I.) :— 

‘fut inhumé le 56 juillet 1545 dans l’église du 

couvent des Céléstins ou est sa représentation 

de marbre blanc au natural.” 

1t was he who gave the idea of the Colony of 

Canada. ANDREW DE TERNANT. 
36 Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 


Louis Francois Auguste, grandson of 
Lieut.-General Louis Antoine Auguste, Duc 
de Rohan-Chabot (1753-1807), was born in 
Paris in 1788, and died at Chenecey, near 
Besancon in 1833. As Comte de Rohan- 
Chabot he was chamberlain to Napoleon’s 
sister Pauline, the Principessa Borghese, 
whom Canova has handed down to posterity 
as long as his marble lasts as Venus Victrix. 
(As to this statue see A. J. C. Hare’s ‘ Walks 
in Rome’ (15th edn, 1900), ii. 296.) 

Eventually he became chamberlain to 
Napoleon hinself, but, as a good Catholic, 


he resisted the treatment meted out to 
Pope Pius VII., whom he visited at Fon- 
tainebleau. This resulted in the Comte de 
Rohan-Chabot being forced to leave France. 
He returned to Paris in 1814 as Prince de 
Léon. In 1816 he sueceeded his father as 
Duc de Rohan-Chabot, and Peer of France. 
Very shortly afterwards his wife was burnt 
to death. In 1819 he entered the College: 
of Saint Sulpice, and he was ordained priest 
in 1822. Almost at once he was given a. 
Canonry at Notre Dame, and became Vicar- 
General to the Archbishop of Paris. In 
1828 he was consecrated to the Arch- 
bishopric of Auch. He exchanged this see 
for that of Besancon that same year; and 
in 1830 he was created a Cardinal. His 
stetue (by Glésinger) is to be seen in his 
Cathedral Church of St. John at Besangon. 
He declined to recognize Louis Philippe as 
King, and so ended his days in obscurity. 
Most of the above facts are taken from 
‘Necuveau Larousse Illustré,’ vii. 355. 
Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


ASKELL (12 8. vii. 409, 513; viii. 75).— 
This name occurred in Lancashire at any 
early period. Baines in his ‘History of 
Lancashire,’ vol. ii. p. 581, referring to the 
history of Cockersand Abbey, says :— 

‘““Mhe earliest notice of this house appears to 
be in the charter of William de Lancaster, who 
granted to Hugh, a hermit, the"place Askelcros 
and Crok, with his fishery upon Loyne, to main- 
tain a hospital.” 

F, Crooks. 


FRANCKINSENCE”’ (12S. viii. 29,72, 115).— 
The cases of post-Reformation use of incense 
in the English Church have been examined in 
detail by Mr. Dibden, Q.C., in his speech 
before the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York at Lambeth during their inquiry into 
the legality of incense, in May, 1899. The 
speech together with that of Mr. Ewington 
and Prof. Collins who also addressed the 


Court was published at the time by Messrs. - 


Spottiswoode & Co. W. AVER. 
Primrose Club, Park Place, St. James’s, S.W.1. 


The ‘interesting book’? quoted in the 
newspaper extract on p. 72 must have been 
‘A Faithful Account of the Processions and 
Ceremonies observed at the Coronations of 
the Kings and Queens of England.... 
edited by Richard Thomson... .London, 
Major, 1820,” 8vo; at pp. 9 and 41 of 
which are the passages given; and the 
folding frontispiece of which shows the 


groom of the vestry carrying a “ perfuming 
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pan,” as the newspaper correspondent terms 
it. This frontispiece is, in all essentials, a 
reduced copy, with direction of the figures 
reversed, of a large copperplate print, 
37 in. by 22 in. “colected [sic] from Sand- 
ford and other best Authorities,’ depicting 
the coronation procession of James II., and 
showing the groom of the vestry carrying 
a fumigating appliance more primitive in 
form than that shown in the volume of 1820. 
No date is upon this large print, which is 
lettered, ‘‘ Printed and sold by Thomas 
Bowles in St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Jno. 
Bowles & Son at ye Black Horse in Corn- 
hil [sic].” Bowles of the Black Horse was an 
early employer of William Hogarth as an 
engraver, and the latter may have himself 
cut this coronation procession of 1685, as 
the print, from its appearance, was probably 
issued circa 1720. . W. B. H. 


CowPER : PRONUNCIATION OF NAME (12 S. 
viii. 110).—In a deed of 1662, William Powle 
is described as ‘citizen and cowper 
(cooper). W. BRADBROOK. 


THOR WANTED (12 S. viii. 132).—‘ Seasonable 
whe from an honest Man on the Present Crisis 
of a New Reign and a New Parliament,’ 62 Bp» 
London, 1761, was written by John Douglas (1721— 
1807). {t is an exposition of the sentiments of 
Pulteney, Earl of Bath. to whom it has been 
ascribed. Douglas was Bishop of Salisbury, and 
wrote various political pamphlets under Bath’s 
direction, and in 1763 took part with Johnson in 
the detection of the Cuck-Lane Ghost. There is 


ice of him in ‘ D.N.B. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


AUTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED.— 
(12 S. viii. 91.) 
3. Sir Edwin Arnold, K.C.1.E., wrote a poem 
called ‘Destiny,’ which begins :— 
‘Somewhere there waiteth in this ot 
know in which volume of his 
found. It is not in Poems 


-Oriental’ (1888). 
National and Non 


Hotes on Books. 


The Manor of Hawkesbury and its Owners. By 
the Rev. Henry Lyttelton Lyster Denny. 
(Gloucester, John Bellows). 

Tur present Lord of the Manor of Hawkesbury 

and Upton is Sir Anthony Banks Jenkinson, 13th 

Baronet, born in 1912, who at the age of three suc- 

ceeded his grandfather, the 12th Baronet, in 1915. 

To him this family history is addressed. in memory 

of his father Capt. John Banks Jenkinson who 

went ous to France with the first Expeditionary 
force and fell at the Aisne in September, 1914. It 
is principally a pedigree, from which three or four 
characters stand out conspicuously, and in which, 
as a whole, the genealogist will find his account. 


Anthony Jenkinson, the merchant and traveller of 
Elizabeth’s day, the first Englishman to make his: 
way to Central Asia, makes an impressive appear- 
ance at the head of the line. He journeyed much 
in Russia, and treated face to face more than once- 
with the Tsar. The Baronetcy dates from the 
Restoration ; the wife of the first Baronet was the 
daughter of the heroic lady who defended Corfe 
Castle for CharlesI. Sir Charles Jenkinson, the 
7th Baronet, was, in 1796, created Earl of Liverpook 
—a politician and something of a verse-writer- 
whose son, the 2nd Earl was the Tory Prime 
Minister of a century — With the death of the 
third Earl and ninth Baronet without male issue 
the Baronetcy went to his first cousin Charles, 
elder brother of the Bishop of St. David's, whose 
son succeeded him. 

Hawkesbury is a parish in Gloucestershire—the 
old Manor House of which was for centuries the- 
residence of the Jenkinsons. However, a tragedy 
—it would seem in the late seventeenth or early’ 
eighteenth century—caused them to abandon it. 
A daughter of the Baronet of the day fell in love- 
with the son of a neighbouring Roman Catholic- 
family. Her father forbade their marriage, but 
allowed the lover to come and say good-bye. The: 
girl, leaning from the window to wave farewell, 
overbalanced _ herself, fell out and was killed.- 
Years later Hawkesbury was lent to the young 
mother of the Prime Minister, for change of air: 
after her child’s birth; she died on her journey 
thither, and her body was brought to the house,. 
which soon afterwards—being made gloomy by 
such sad associations—was pulled down. 

The Church at Hawkesbury contains numerous. 
memorials of the Jenkinson family, and is of 
considerable interest also as a fabric. The foun-- 
dation dates from Saxon times, and every period 
thereafter is represented. It had been consider- 
ably defaced at and after the Reformation in the 
usual manner, but since 1882 its restoration has - 
been taken in hand. ) 

‘Lhe book is lavishly illustrated with portraits. 


Charles Lamb : Miscellaneous Essays. Edited by> 
Hamilton Thompson. (Pitt Press, 6s. net.) 
AFTER eight years’ interval another volume has 
been added to the Cambridge series of the writings 
of Charles Lamb. It should serve in the first 
place as a timely reminder of its predecessors. 
The ‘ Essays of Elia ’ as Mr. Thompson presented 
them in 1913 satisfied the sense of fitness proper 
to a self-respecting reader. The size and type: 
were right, the evidence of editorial scholarship 
complete yet not obtrusive. There have been 
more elaborate editions and their popularity 
showed they were suited to the public taste - 
But the true lover of Elia is intolerant of illus-- 
tration or adornment, he is an epicure and resents 
untimely seasoning of fare that is perfect in its 
natural state. The twin volumes of 1913 were 
designed for him, and from him their new com- 

panion is secure of welcome. 

Admiration for the diction of the Essays does 
not by an means imply a love of Elia; he makes 
his indefinable appeal to an instinct that may 
exist in the un-lettered and be lacking in the 
master-stylist. None can be familiar with his 


work and remain unconscious of his personality 
and unless we desire to be admitted to his con- 
fidence the secret of his charm is hidden from us. 
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‘His humour indeed is so ceaseless a play on 
‘personal experience that the individual and the 
man-of-letters can never be detached and, as 
among his contemporaries there were some 
{Thomas Carlyle was one of them) who had no 
‘liking for the individual, so in these present days 
we may pay homage to his English and take no 
pleasure in his Essays. He said that it was 
‘Shakespeare’s method to write ‘‘to make the 
reader happy.” He was animated by a like 
benevolent intention, but he added to it the 
satisfaction of a natural craving. Isolated by the 
tragic conditions of his life his demand for sym- 
pathy was expressed in the best of his essays— 
“for to those who love him the best are those that 
hold the most soliloquy. Dreams, ambitions, 
disappointments, and self-condemnation, memo- 
ries of childhood and fear of death, all the 
‘intimate revelation of himself that a man will 
make to the one nearest to him was made by 
Elia to his unknown lovers. It is the Essays 
that admit to intimacy, and to his intimates the 
Miscellaneous Essays of Charles Lamb are 
indispensable. 
The first twelve in the present volume appeared 
before their writer borrowed the name of a com- 
panion and Elia became known in the literary 
world. The criticism (or eulogy) of Hogarth is 
the most celebrated, and that on the fitness of 
Shakespeare’s tragedies for the stage is charac- 
terized by the quality of boldness which makes 
Charles Lamb so delightful a companion in a 
ibrary. His own joy in reading is never more 
-evident, and appreciation of that joy (which may 
imply participation) is the first essential to under- 
standing of him as he lived and thought and 
wrote. Face to face with such a tragedy as 
breaks the barriers of established custom a man 
will choose for sacrifice that which he values 
most. The event that blackened life for Lamb 
summoned him, as he thought, to relinquish what- 
ever stood for happiness. Under that stress he 
wrote to Coleridge he would have no more books. 
’The book-lover stands confessed in that decision. 
Considerable light on the detail of his wide 
reading and retentive memory is thrown by the 
Notes to this volume and ‘to its predecessors. 
‘They are worthy of study. 


French Furniture under Louis XVI. and_ the 
Empire. By Roger de Félice. Translated by 
F. M. Atkinson. (Heinemann, 4s. 6d. net.) 

THIs volume is the last of the series of ‘* Little 
Illustrated Books on Old French Furniture.” 
We recommend it to our readers’ notice with 
great pleasure. The one criticism we would make 
is that the illustrations—in themselves admirably 
chosen—are hardly large enough and in several 
cases not clear enough to give an adequate notion 
of details. A few drawings or photographs of 
detail would have been both acceptable and 
useful. 

It is amusing to reflect on philosophy as modi- 
fying the shapes of tables, chairs and chests. 
From Louis XV. furniture, through that of 
Louis XVI. to the Empire, we follow not merely a 
change of fashion but a change of ideal. Furni- 
ture must be adapted to the new classical severity. 
The right angle and the straight line, formerly 
avoided, are now more than tolerated. The 
house, instead of presenting the pleasant assem- 
blage of delightful things which, on the bad days 


of a northern climate, can compose and exhilarate 
the mind as successfully as a garden may on fine 
ones, takes on the aspect suitable for countries 
where, in general, enjoyment is to be found out of 
doors, and the interior becomes the place for 
work, sleep and the storing of one’s possessions, 
The historical side of the matter must also be 
emphasized. People occupied with the example 
of ancient heroes will make such furniture as 
those heroes might suitably use. You could not, 
as our author wittily contends imagine Leonidas 
‘“* stark naked, his sword between his legs and on 
his head his great casque with its flowing horse-hair 
crest’ looking anything but ridiculous seated 
on the flowered brocade of a Louis XV. bergére. 

M. Félice writes charmingly and the translator, 
on the whole, does him justice. Though only 
professing to give a short summary of his subject, 
and setting out such matters as belong to a text- 
book for beginners, M. Félice shows himself so 
copious, displays learning of so enthusiastic a 
complexion, and possesses so good a knack of 
infusing life into his subject, that it is quite 
possible to read and remember these pages 
simply as a literary essay. 

A few of the illustrations chosen have his- 
torical interest: we may mention the humble 
cane-seated chair, lyre-backed, and with a fluted 
fillet across the front below the seat, which was 
Marie Antoinette’s seat in her cell at the Con- 
clerzerie. 

There are some good notes on the choice of 
furniture for modern houses conformable to the 
Louis XVI. style of architecture and decoration 
now prevalent. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of * Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers”—at the Office, Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4.; corrected proofs to the Athenzun 
Press, 11 and 13 Bream’s Buildings, E.C.4. 

ALL communications intended for insertion in 
our columns should bear the name and address of 
the sender—not necessarily for publication, but as 
a guarantee of good faith. 

CORRIGENDA. — ‘‘ Weekly Miscellany” (not 
Western) (ante, pp. 11, 56, 182, 133, 134).— 
W.S. B. H. writes: ** lam very much obliged to the 
correspondents at the later references, especially 
to the last, who have enabled me to recognize, to 
my great regret and vexation, that an error was 
made in the heading of original query. For this 
lapsus calami I must apologise, and especially to 
those readers who have, after some trouble of 
examination, recognized that no weekly publica- 
tion was issued bearing the title of Zhe Western 
Miscellany.” 

“Glass Painters of York: 1. The Chamber 
Family ” (ante, p. 128) for ‘‘ Durham Account 
Rolls ; ed. by Rev. Canon Fowler, Surtees Soc., 
vol. ii. p. 408,” delete *t vol. ii. ? and read p. 238. 
The volumes are paged continuously throughout. 

JOHN A. KNOWLES. 

Mr. PowLe.— <A life of Henry Powle, 
the Speaker and Master of the Rolls will be found 
in the ‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ 
followed by a long list of authorities. 
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to SUBSCRIBERS 
AND OTHERS 


The Times was now finished 


the great task which it set itself in 
1914 of compiling a full and authentic 
record of the Great War; and 
The Times (llustrated History and 
Encyclopedia of the War stands 
complete in 21 volumes. <A_ general 
index volume is now in course of pre- 
paration, and will be published shortly. 


Now is the time to look through 
your back numbers, replace those 
that are missing, and have each 
volume of this great work bound in 
The Times Special Binding Cases. 


All back numbers and binding cases can he obtained from 
the Publisher, Printing House Square, London, E.C.4. 
on Write to-day 
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